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my former visit every mounted man leapt from the saddle when he
encountered a high chief: now, the most he would do was to raise
his hand in salute.
I paid a visit to my old friend Kubu, whose house had been burned
over his head in the time of the religious troubles.
Next day we all tumbled into full-dress uniform to receive the
King on board the Porpoise.
The King's state barge was manned by a crew in black valas with
red sashes. He was in full uniform and seemed a little bewildered.
We led him to the cabin with Fatafehi, in black wearing a topper,
Kubu, in diplomatic uniform, and his A.D.C. There we drank cham-
pagne and then took him on deck to fire a mine. His face froze a
little at the tons of water flung into the air when he touched the
button. Then we showed him gun drill, and I told him that the six-
inch guns would carry to the remotest part of the island. They went
at last, and the Tongan flag was run up to the main and saluted with
twenty-one guns.
Ashore, in the afternoon, a sergeant of the guard put a letter into
my hand, followed shortly by another apologising that the first letter
was unsigned and asking for it back again. It was signed, "Your
friend whom you have slain."
This letter was the result of reading the draft treaty. I went to see
the King later in the day and found him in a state of great agitation.
There were so many eavesdroppers that we had to conduct our con-
versation in English. The burden of the King's complaint was that
we were taking his country from him by putting him under British
protection. It was in vain that I assured him that his throne was
left intact: "Only this morning we saluted you with twenty-one
guns. Your Government is .to be left to you without interference.
Does that look as if your land had been taken from you?"
We talked of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain, whom the
King imagined to be a very ruthless and truculent person, and I did
not take overmuch pains to undeceive him. He was a little easier
when I departed and returned to the ship.
Next day I had a trying interview with him. He was in great
distress; stroked my hand and asked whether he might not go to
England to press his own case with Lord Salisbury. I said that he
would be welcomed in England, but if he went there officially when